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WELLINGTONIANA. weapon from the hands of man, and to con- 
é vert the sword into a ploughshare, to prun- 
Our readers have, doubtless, in former ing-hooks the warriors’ spears, securing peace 
volumes of the Mirror, been interested by @ {9 future generations. 
series of papers and notices which, from “The two sketches which accompany 
time to time, have appeared in this work, this paper represent the English centre and 
illustrative of the history, character, and front, indicated by the tombs which stand on 
genius of that proud conqueror who over- each side of the main road, (from Genappe 
turned the power of nearly every state in ¢ Brussels,) and the Farm-House of La 
Europe, and sought to erect on the ruins Haye Sainte. As you intend giving inser- 
of the same an universal monarchy. We tion to several engravings illustrative of the 
a a from time to time, to present 1 principal spots of the field, an outline of the 
like manner a series of sketches and notices battle of the 18th of June may serve to 
illustrative of Buonaparte’s illustrious anta- bring the places before your readers in an 
gonist and conqueror—our own WELLING- jmproving point of view; and thongh it is 
ton ! The relation of an incident frequently, the last and mightiest feat of the honoured 
however trivial, places before us the genius instrument who gained this renowned vic- 
of the man in a way which a laboured com- tory, will, I feel assured, commend your 
mentary and an aggregation of all the ele- roposed series of papers, to be entitled 
ments of character fails to effect; like a ELLINGTONIANA, to the attention of your 
master-stroke by an artist, as the lightning, nymerous readers.” 
sudden, but sare. Anecdotes require only At five o’clock in the morning of the 18th 
their proper appreciation to have their value |» J 1815. the English 8 ‘ved at 
understood. A mean mind will nibble and Of Sunes ‘oe a ee, re 
hoard them away. The man of taste and its destined position, at the end of the forest 
genius will extract their philosophy, and ee, eee Teelieit —~—_ 
disencumber himself from the verbiage in pense. at hed tevin ans se de 
which they are clothed—for it is not ine 4404 “tect The pens: at catia 
aes that 2 should wa, 8 bp ving deep ravines round the village gonna the 
library. This-quality of mind, that of sepo- right flank, and rendered it impossible for 


ti / ‘ate * - 
ration; Gneyeuy Soe: Combsnainem is. om the enemy to turn it. Io the centre of the , 


nently useful in a book-making and devour- 
ing generation, such as we live in in the right was a country-house called Hougoumont, 
present day. We are indebted to a corres- or Goumont (Le Chateau de Goumont.) 
pondent for a few papers on the FiELp oF The house was loop-holed and strongly occu- 
Wareri.00, he having recently visited it. pied; the garden and orchard were lined 
“1 send yon some Sketches of Vater/oo, with light troops, and the wood before the 
which I visited a few weeks ago, having house was maintained by some companies of 
been rather suddenly called upon to go into the guards. The front of the right was 
Belgium whilst winter yet covered the land. thrown back to avoid a ravine which would 
I do not hope to add anything new to the have exposed it, and was nearly at right 
chronicles and narratives which fill every ®Ogles with the centre. It consisted of the 
library on the subject of this famous field. second and fourth English divisions, the third 
Waterloo is now an old tale, and has been and sixth Hanoverians, and the first of the 
often told; yet the rural associations and Netherlands, and was commanded by Lord 
consequences connected with the battle, Hill. The centre was composed of the corps 
must give it a freshness and interest to the of the Prince of Orange, supported by the 
reflecting mind, which would be unmoved Brunswick and Nassau regiments, with the 
by its chivalry, and only horrified at the guards under General Cooke on the right, 
recital of its carnage and slaughter. Stand- and the divisions of General Alten on the 
ing on the summit of the pyramid which left. In front was the farm of La Haye 
now commemorates the battle, it was in Sainte, which was occupied in great force. 
such a point of view that I was led both to The road from Genappe to Brussels ran 
grieve and to rejoice ;—to grieve and deplore through the middle of the centre. The left 
the evil that is in our nature, and predomi- wing, consisting of the divisions of Generals 
nates in the present order of things in the Picton, Lambert, and Kempt, extended to 
the left of La Haye, which it occupied, and 


world, as the bones of sixty (thousand of my 4 : 
fellow-creatures in the trenches below could the defiles of which protected the extremity 
of the left, and prevented it from bei 


testify ;. to rejoice in that long and blessed it. 
peace which flowed as the blood-bought turned. The cavalry was principally post 
trophy of this field; a peace in which civiliza- 10 the rear of the left of the centre. 

tion, education, science and religion, have had Separated by a valley varying from half to 
an opportunity of dispensing blessings to three-fourths of a mile in breadth, were other 
mankind; and, in a measure, (where their heights following the bending of those on 
workings have been legitimate and effec- which the British army was posted. The 
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heights in the evening of the 17th, and some 
skirmishes took place between the out-posts. 
The night was dreadful. An incessant 
rain fell in torrents. The soldiers were up to 
their knees in mud, and many of them, 
particularly of the officers, who had not yet 
been able to change their ball dresses on 
leaving Brussels, laid themselves down on 
this comfortless bed, to rise no more. In the 
morning their limbs were stiffened by cold 
and wet, and they were unable to move. 
Few places could be found sufficiently free 
from mud to light a fire, and when the fire 
was lighted, the storm, which continued to 
pour pitilessly down, immediately extin- 
guished it. Both armies equally suffered ; 
but the day soon broke, and the soldiers 
sprung on their feet eager for the combat. 
If the night was terrible to the soldiers, 
who were inured to the inclemency of the 
weather, it was far more dreadful to the 
wretched inhabitants of the villages in the 
tear of the French army. It had always been 
the policy of Napoleon at those critical times, 
when so much depended on the heroism of 
his troops, to relax the severity of his disci- 
pline, and to permit them to indulge in the 
most shameful excesses. They now aban- 
doned themselves to more than usual atro- 
cities. Every house was pillaged. The pro- 
perty which could not be carried away was 
wantonly destroyed, and the inhabitants fled 
in despair to the woods, 
Notwithstanding the torrents of rain -and 
the depth of the roads, Napoleon succeeded 
in bringing up his whole army, in the course 
of the night, and his numerous artillery, 
consisting of more than three hundred pieces. 
He had feared that the British would retire 
in the night, and when he saw them at the 
dawn of day occupying the position of the 
preceding evening, he could not contain his 
joy. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “I have them, 
then, these English.” 
farmer, who lived near the house called 
Belle Alliance, was seized by the French, 
and carried to Napoleon, who, mounting him 
on horseback, tying him to the saddle, and 
giving the bridle into the hands of a trooper, 
compelled him to act as guide. Before any 
of the French troops were placed in the posi- 
tions which they were to occupy, Napoleon 
ascended a neighbouring eminence, and 
acquainted himself with every feature of the 
surrounding country. His inquisitiveness 
knew no bounds. Not an inequality of the 
ground, not an hedge escaped him. He was 
employed in this preparation during four or 
five hours, aud every observation was care- 
fully noted in a map, which he carried in his 
The ground occupied by the two armies 
vas the smallest in extent uf front, compared 











with the numbers engaged, in the recollec- 
fionof military men. The English line did not 
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extend more than a mile and a-half in length, 
and the French line about two miles. This 
will partly account for the unparalleled losses 
which each party sustained, and particularly 
for the destruction caused by the artillery. 

About nine o’clock the rain began to abate, 
and at eleven the French were in full posi- 
tion, and ready to advance to the attack. 
The left wing was commanded by Jerome 
Buonaparte; the centre by Generals Reilly 
and Eilon, and the right by Count Lobau. 
The imperial guard was in reserve. The 
French army consisted of eighty thousand 
men ; the Duke of Wellington had not more 
than sixty-five thousand. Lhe French regi- 
ments were the very élite of the army; but 
this was the first campaign which many of 
Wellington’s troops had seen. 





THE FLOWER “ FORGET.ME-NOT.” 
(For the Mirror.) 

Dearest of all the flowers that zaily gleam, 
In garden, field, or on the green bill's breast. 
For link'd with thee, does foud remembrauce seem, 
With geutle memories round thy stem to rest ! 
Some absent friend, in faney hovers near, 
Some form, o'er dale and hill divided far, 
“ Forget-me not!” in distant tones we hear, 

h vain such prayers and parting wishes are ! 
Yet still, forget me not! when moonlight sleeps, 
Ou garden walks where we together stray'd, 
When twilight dews, each genile floweret weeps, 
And stars are gleaming o’er the shadowy glade. 
Forget me not! when midnight gales are high, 
When voices seem to whisper faiut and low, 
When clouds career along the autumn sky, 
And winds are tossing wide the poplar bough. 
Forget me not! whcu morning breaks serene, 
When modest spring her dewy garland wears, 
Forg ‘t me not !—when deck’d in summer sheen, 
With flowers all gay, thy peaceful home appeazs. } 
And think on me! in the calm holy hour, 
Devotion’s own, when thou in prayer art bending, 
On thee may heaven its every blessing shower, 
Still let our prtyers, tho* absent, thus be blending! 

Kirtun-Lndsey. ANNE. 





STANZAS. 
( For the Mirror.) 
Tar pigeon, carried from her peaceful uest, 
Skims thro’ the ether back again to roam ; 
Spreads her glad wings, nor closes them to rest, 
Tho’ mountaius rise between her aud her home. 


So, should it be my destiny to track 
A far-off land, or cross the yielding sea ; 
When freed, Fl, as the faithful bird, turn back, 
Nor rest, my mother, ‘till at home with thee ! 
H. F. 





EPITAPH ON SHAKSPEARE. 
Written in 1616, by an unknown author. 


ReENowNnep Spenser, lye a thought more nighe 

To learned Chaucer; and rare Beaumont, lye 

A little nearer Spenser, to make roome 

For Shakspear in your three-fold, four-fold tombe ; 

To lodge all four in one bed make a shift 

Until doom’s day, or hardly will a fifthe 

Between this day and that, by fate be slaine 

For whom your curtaines may be drawn againe. 
U2 








A VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 
BY AN AMERICAN.® 
Churches. 


WE passed one or two churches, built in a 
handsome style. In general, their exterior 
was more shuwy than thut of ovr own. They 
were also larger than our churches ; but they 
were not so thickly scattered through the city ; 
nor were their internal decorations sv becom- 
ing and elegant. It is very unusual, for in- 
stance, to see achurch richly carpeted; to 
see one or more windows hung with rich cur- 
tains; and to find the beautiful and chaste 
mahogany pulpits which ornament our 
churches. It is tiue some of the pews, with 
their rich crimson cushions and velvet lining, 
equal our most beautiful ones; but there 1s 
a bareness over the larger part of them, that 
makes a sad contrast with the handsome pews 
of achurch of any of our large cities or towns. 
Public Buildings. 
The public buildings did not strike me so 
favorably as I had expected. Perhaps my 
anticipations had been too high. The most 
imposing is the Town House, with its fine 
cupola, at the head of Castle Street. Though 
of the Corinthian order, its elegance is still 
of the sterner kind. Its base is of rustic 
masonry; and gives it a massive air; and 
the dark stone of which the whole is built, 
adds to the stability, if not to the deauty of 
the building. A colossal figure of Britannia 
presides over its swelling dome. Its interior, 
though chiefly occupied by the local authori- 
ties, has a superb ball-room for public levees 
and parties. Behind the Town Hall, is a 
large flagged square. It is enclosed by an 
elegant extensive building ; the three fronts 
of which overlook this upen space. These 
form the Liverpool Exchange. The buildings 
of the latter concentrate, in an admirable 
manner, all the offices and facilities which 
commercial men have occasion fur, in the 
speedy transaction of business. The News- 
Room is a splendid hall :—ninety-four feet 
by fifty-two. The middle of the room is un- 
occupied ; while elegant tables, liberally sup- 
plied with magazines and newspapers, are 
ranged along the sides. Many gentlemen 
were sitting in chairs by these tables; or were 
walking up and down the middle of the apart- 
ment. The ceiling was supported by five 
fine columns; which gave the hall a spacious 
and noble air. The admirable arrangement 
and great extent of this useful room, and, 
indeed, of the whole building and its appur- 
tenauces, must communicate a fine tone to the 
rcial conseq of the place. Such 
buildings serve as standards of a nation’s en- 
terprise ; while they tend largely to increase 
it. A city is deeply indebted, therefore, to 
the individua) who projects a noble institution 


© See our number for March 2, 1839, Volume 33 ; 
page 130; No. 938, 
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in its midst; for it imparts activity and a 
daring spirit to all kindred undertakings. 

A Monument to the Memory of the illus- 
trious Nelson oecupies the middle of the 
square. It is of bronze; but its design vio- 
lates all the principles of correct taste. After 
a while, out of the mass of savaye figures, one 
detects the barbarous meaning of the artist. 
A fearful representation of Death triumphs 
over the dying victor: Britannia stands weep- 
ing behind ; while a British sailor comes up 
to rescue or avenge the prostrate hero. Ban- 
ners are floating desolately over them; and 
anchors, cannon, and naval trophies lie 
around. This is the idea, when extricated 
from the embryo in which it is left by the 
designer. The new Custom-House is an 
elegant and extensive building. It is not 
yet completed ; and, like other public as well 
as private buildings in England, advances 
but slowly. The celerity with which te 
accomplish streets and squares, would be in- 
credible in England. 

Cemetery. 

The Cemetery occupies a very favourable 
situation. It stands in the highest part of 
the city; and is removed, in a great meaaure, 
from its business, bustle, dirt, and wietched- 
ness. The houses around have a more cheer. 
ing aspect; the air has a freer circulation; 
and the thunder of the agitated city is softened 
down, by distance, into a soothing hum. 
Here stands the receptacle of the dead. It 
is enclosed by a low granite wall, surmounted 
by an iron railing; and the gateways are in 
the Eyyptian style. From the exterior we 
discerned nothing else than a Grecian temple, 
and a beautiful porter’s lodge, in excellent 
keeping with the genius of the place. Along 
the borders there are smooth gravel-walks, 
shaded by trees; and their sides are taste- 
fully laid out and adorned with flowers of 
the most pleasing hue. No one touches 
these. Even the little children stooped down 
and gazed at them, and left them uninjured. 
“O, how pretty !’’—said a sweet little child 
near me, lvvking up in the face of her bro- 
ther. who was a few years older; “ Mamma 
loved flowers so, too !"—* Yes,” said he; 
“and Papa says that these are sacred to 
Mamma’s memo.y.”’ May they rest there un- 
harmed, thought [; beautiful and touching 
remembrancers of the delicate being that 
once loved you! I did not pass away with- 
out feeiing an interest in this unknown grave, 
and its unknown occupant. 

_ We stvod near the temple. A deep exc 
vation in the solid rock lay beneath us. It 
is five hundred feet long, and fifty-two feet in 
depth. Inclined carriage-roads twine 

the sides,—passing three successive galleries 
of catacombs, before reaching the buti 
ground beneath. The latter is laid out it 
flower-beds and shrubberies: from the gtate 
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ums and columns rise with a sweet and or Beltein, which evidently had its rise in 
chastened soberness. We descended. “How very eurly times, when a multiplicity of 
suitable an entrance to the place !”—said my heathen deities wus acknowledged by their 
companion; as we passed through a gallery forefathers. 

cut in the sulid rock; the length of which | On the borders of their fieldz, where the 
changed the intense light of day, into the young green corn is just springing up in 
solemn obscurity of parting twilight. It promising benuty, and where seed of all 
ushered us once more into tke light; but kinds is beginning to enamel the swart 
how changed was the scene! If there are mould, every herdsman of every village per- 
flowers and shrubs on one side of the carriage- forms the following sucrificial rite on the 

way, on the other are the silent mansions of _ first of this “‘ merrie moneth,” the month of 
the dead, hewn out of the massive rock. A Muy; and on the Sunday after, it is again 

flat marble slab, in the lower part of the repewted and again rejoiced over, in this 

Cemetery, formed the unconspicuous monu- Manner :— 

ment of the illustrious Huskisson. The | They cut a square trench in the ground, 

whole scene is deeply impressive; being at leaving plot of turf central in the midst 

once grand, simple, solemn, and beautiful*® thereof: on this they lay large billets of 


Markets. wood, and kindle a blazing fire: on this 


they dress a sandell of eggs, butter, oatmeal, 
I visited the markets while in Liverpool. and milk: and bring, besides the ingredients 
Their exterior is unadorned, but their interior of the caudle, plenty of foaming beer, and 


displays great profusion. There was the bright whisky; for each of the company 
same admirable arrangement which is to be must contribute something. The rites begin 
found in the Boston market; and the same with spilling some of the caudle on the 
variety of comforts and luxuries,—of meats ground, by way of libation: on that, every 
and vegetables, which there greet our eyes. one takes a cake of outmeal, upon which are 
There was more game in the market than raised nine square knobs, each of which is 
would be commonly found in our own; but dedicated to some particular being, the sup- 
not such a variety of water-fowl and fruit. posed preserver of their flocks and herds, or 
The profusion of the Liverpool market comes to some particular animal, the real destroyer 
all at once on the eye; for it is square, and of them: each person then turns his face 
is lighted from the rouf; instead of presenting towards the red-flaming fire, breuks off a 
that succession of necessaries and luxuries, knob, and flinging it over his shoulder, says, 
which meets the eye in passing a the 
Boston market. In walking through an This unto thee—preserve thou my sheep;” 
English market, a stranger will often be urged and so on in this manner, from the first to 
to buy ;—at least, by the fruit and oyster the ninth. 
women. After this they use the same ceremony to 
the noxious animals, thus, 
“This I give to thee,O Fox,—spare thou my Lambs. 

This to thee, O hooded Crow, 

This to thee, O Eagle !” 

THE BELTAN, OR MAY MYSTERIES @F THE 


HIGHLANDS. When this ceremony, of course much pro- 
Tue month of May in all the culendars of longed, and interspersed with other mystic 
mankind, whether they be ancient or mo- ¢Ylutions of the body und voice, is con- 
dern, appears universally at the period of its cluded, the “ may — sit down and 
incoming, to have been celebrated with rural, aon t a di waste, Sy es upon 
and sometimes mystical rites. None, perhaps, ‘he caudle, itl yer san. Ph the felicitous 
is more recondite or remarkable than that eae fu a os n yeur. Such 
which, on the first of May, and again or 8 the festival of the Beltan. 
Sunday last, might have been seen enacted 
on the bleak ultitudes of the Scottish High- : 

lands. In those districts, the rural popula- ANCIENT AND MODERN FELONRY OF 
tion prevails, and it is natural to expect, ; : er 

that, as such, they would use every possible AN especial delight it is to the antiquary, to 
means in their power, to supplicate a good spend his time in observing the customs of 
and beneficent Providence to prosper their former ages; and as he places them in juxta- 
pastoral labours, and on the other hand to position with those which exist in his own 
propitiate the evil from hurting, or injuring day, todeduce from the parallel, those curious 
them. In token of this, the Highlanders of and interesting remarks which the contrast 
very recent days, according to Pennant, keep produces in his mind. Among the higher 
up a superstitious custom called Beltan, walks of antiquarian lore, more especiall 


© A view of this spot, with some interesting parti- such as relate to old and obsolete laws, 


“ This I give to thee—preserve thou my horses, 
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culars respecting it, will be found in our number for there is no lack of sterling entertainment. 


Felnuary 23; at page 113 of our present volume. The subjoined passage, which is to be met 
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wi hin Ra tell’s Collect. of Stat. p.2, itself 
iu nishes a remarkeble historical ilustration 
of these remarks. It appears to have been 
the common form of oath or abjuration taken 
cy persons in the time of our English King 
Edward, who were adjudged to be guilty of 
‘Felony, and who havisg been able to flee to 
a place of » now engaged, ia the 
following words; to quit the kingdom for ever. 

“This heare thou Sir Coroner, that J, M. 
of H., am a robber of sheep, and a murderer 
of one, and.a fellow of our Lord the King of 
England; and beenuse I have done many 
such euilles or robberies in his land, I do 
abjure the land of our Lord Edward King of 
England, and I shall haste me towards ‘the 
port of . which thou hast given me, 
aud that: I shall not go out of the highway, 
and if I doe, 1 will that I be taken as a rob- 
ber and.a felon of our Lorde the King. And 
that at: such a place I will diligently seeke 
for passage, and I will tarrie there’ but one 
flood and ebbe, if I can have passage: and 
unlesse Lcan have it in such a place, I will 
goe every day into the sea up to my knees, 
assaying to pass over; and unlesse I can do 
this within fortie days, I.-will put myeelfe 
again, into the Church, as a robber und a 
delowof our Lord the: King: so Gud me helpe 
and his holy judgment, &c.’’ 

It is evident from this passage: that the 
felon was accredited by the juiicature of 
those. days to entertain in his m some- 
what higher notions of honour than those of 
the ptexent day. Afterthis oath had been 
daken, he was entrusted, unguarded and un- 
chained, to depart alone to the sva-side, in 
order to fulGil .ats:conditions, ” 

The felon of this day, on the other hand, 
is fast bound hand and foot, and imprisoned 
within four massy.walls, under’locks of stout 
iron, and the strict surveillance of gavler and 
guards. Yet is the modern felon, when beheld 
an other points of view, pethaps superiorily situ- 
ated to bis ancient precursors. For whereas, 
the felon of King Edward’s time had to 
depend upon his ewn means and resources 
towards his own transportation from English 
ground, to auy provinces ultra mare; the 
modern felon has a stately ship prepnred for 
his conveyance, which is to bear him to his 
destination, while sufficient food and even 
fitting livery we believe, are pleatifully sup- 
plied him. The felon of the old time, how- 
ever, might go to fulfil his oath at the port 
appointed, without perchance having a single 
sous or groat in the world wherewith to help 
himself: he might, according to the wording 
of his oath, “diligently seek for passage,” 
but who would give ship-room to a penniless 
fellow, to one on whom the mark of reproba- 
tion was set, and branded as an outlaw ? 
And however plaintive might be his pleadings, 
and querulous his lamentations, be sure that 
an ear, deaf as the adder’s, would evermore 
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‘he turned.on them. .And so he might “goe 
every-day into the sea up to his: knees, and 
assaye to pass. over”; but he might as well 
quietly sit down in despair, for those “flows 
and ebbs,” those tides and streams will never 
miraculously divide for him, to let him go 
over dry-shod ; and to swim er ford . that 
broad water is equally impossible. Forty 
nights in addition to forty days, from the 
first sunrise to the fortieth sunset, he might 
still assaye with pain of limb and dire. an- 
guish of heart, and yet after all, might: at 
last have again to deliver up himself tu the 
iron rules of merciless laws. Should such a 
vne, however, be fortunate enough to comply 
with the peremptory conditions, and: be able 
within the allotted space of time, to cross 
over the water, anywhere in the world out of 
the realm of England, (having liberty at his 
command,) he might again start anew in 
life, and even chance upon foreign soil, to 
attain to ‘comfort, and perhaps, opulence. 
Not so with the modern felon.—Manacled 
and in chains according to the'term of his 
condemnation, be it of years fourteen orseven, 
he is confined within a given range ; his time, 
his labour, and strength, are devoted to task- 
masters, who task him hardly. At the end 
of that period he certainly is free and absolved, 
he has again the advant of freedom and 
unhampered action; but after the dull, heavy 
incarceration he has through that long lapse 
of seven of fourteen years undergone, his 
faculties are rendered torpid, insensible, and 
obtuse, the prime part of his life, the vigour 
of his manhood, and flower of his age, have 
been remedilessly deadened and destroyed, 
and he is now only as a withered trunk which 
no “ frangrancy of water” can revive. 

Such area few of the prominent differ- 
ences, between the state and condition of the 
old and the modern method adopted in the 
punishment of felony. To-each are attached 
respective hardships; but it is certain that 
the state and prospects of the ancient felonty 
of England were comparatively beatitudinal 
to those of the modern. W. Arcner. 


LETTERS ON STEAM NAVIGATION. 


On the Use and Abuse of Masts and Suils in 
‘eam-Ships. 

“ My Dear Sir,—Respecting masts for 
steam-ships, I have, on more mature deli- 
beration, satisfied myself that they are better 
without any masts at all, It may be expe 
dient in the present stage of Atlantic steam 
navigation, to construct what may be called 
a deck-mast, that can be thrown up upena 
hinge, or bolt axis, in case it should be 
wanted. I do not doubt that more power is 
lost by the resistance of masts and rigging 
in steam-ships, than is gained by the uve of 
sails. I am aware that it will be said tha 
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the sails relieve the engines; but upon the motile of thinking to which the novelty of 
same principle, the resistance occasioned by Atlantic steam-nevigetion has given: birth, 
the inasts and rigging, distress the,engines to a more close investigation of the subject, 
ia proportion to the degree-of resistance and weshall-soon see our enemies disarmed, and 
the time, of its continuance. The ‘truth is, uniting with us in carrying out a system of 
as I apprehend it, the engines, if properly navigation which meets the wants and _pro- 
constructed, will perform their duty just as motes the welfare of mankind, F ' 
well ‘withoat the aid of saile as with it. “It is with the view. of showing the 
Every one at all accustomed to the seas, subject in its largest dimensions and most 
must be aware that a steam-ship running off important results, thet I venture a few re- 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, would so far marks upon sfeam-ships of war, 
keep ahead of an ordinary breeze, that sails “It may seem premature, perhaps offi- 
would have no effeet in propelling, whilst the cious, to speak of the power of the sword, 
tevistanee of the masts and rigging would to measure the force of nations, and to 
have a constant and a i le effect in weigh in our hydrostatic scules the fortunes 
retarding her. of empires. But the thing throws itself 
“In crossing the Atlantic one way and the upon us in such bold relief, that it seems 
other for twelve months, how few days out impossible toconceal it. We are compelle¢, 
of the three hundred and sixty-five woulda whether we will or not, to trace the outlines, 
ship have so strong a wind, and thata fair to bring the subject under review, and to 
one, ax to enable her to run ten knots an anticipate the mighty effects of steam power 
hour under canvas? And if the wind is not upon the destinies of nations. 
strong enough and fair enough todo that, — “ Whatever nation, England, France, or 
sails can be of little or no use. If, ax is America—and I think that it will be one of 
contended, the use of sails does relieve the the three—has the Jargest and greatest 
engines, all that can be meant by that is, umber of mai of war, will com- 
that you can lessen your steam-power and mund the ocean. Nothing can prevent it. 
reduce the consumption of fuel. But I In estimating the relative force of antagonist, 
think that advantage will be more than fleets, the inquiry will not be, how many 
counterbulunced by the constantly increased frigates, or how many line-of-battle ships 
resistance arising from the use of masts and were engaged ? but, how many steam-ships f 
rigging. It will be felt at once that the power of the 
Your ob’dt serv’t, fleet depends upon the latter. Those who 
“ Junius Smira.’’ were spectators of the last continental war, 
London, Sept. 19, 1938. will remember that notwithstanding every 
Remarks upon Steam-Ships of War. effort was made, and enormous expense in- 


eurred by the transport board, to meet the 

‘ Dgar Sin,—In my last letter I took the urgent demands of the army, yet such were 
liberty to dismast steam-ships penerally, and the delays arising from head-winds, tem 
thus to save the expense o 


masts, sails, tuous weather, detentions in port, and long 
rigging, and top-hamper in the first place, passages, that the sufferings of the army 
and in the second, the constant disburse- were sometimes appalling, and its operations 
ments necessary to keep them in working rippled. 
condition. My main object, however, was =“ In war, the facility of transportation is 
to show that masts in steam-ships are worse tantamount to victory, Ifa fleet of twenty 
than useless, because the resistance bein steam-ships can transport an army of twenty. 
constant, and the advantage only occasional, five thousund men to the American coast 
the loss by resistance exceeds the gain by fifteen days, and to the continental ports in 
such power. But I donot suppose the view a time less in prapastion to the distanee, the 
I have taken of several particulars relating army can land when and where it pleases. 
to Atlantic steam navigation, will receive, at There is no detention in port, no delay in 
resent, the countenance of the public; the passage, no hovering upon the coast, 
sett the erroneous opinions generally with light and baffling winds, and thus 
entertained are both so deeply-rooted and affording time for the enemy to collect the 
so agreeable to the minds of many, who means of defence; but the steamers push 
fear their craft is in danger, that they do not at once into port, and are in possession of 
choose to have them corrected, but rather their object before the enemy can be aware 
feel a secret delight in anything which has of his danger. 
the slightest tendency to strengthen and ‘<The transportation of the munitions of 
confirm them. The bursting of a boiler, war and the victualling stores is scarcely less 
an accidental fire, the wreck of a ship, or important than that of the army itself. The 
the loss of a crew, are events hailed with great magazines will always be at home, 
triumph by the class of persons of whom I whence daily supplies will be drawn with 
am speaking. the same.ease and regularity as if they were 
‘ But if the hints that I have thrown out in the vicinity of the camp. The celerity 
lead the public mind from that general of communication and its absolute certainty 
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superséde the necessity of accumulating 
stores’ in a foreign country before they are 
wanted. ; 

« But the greatest triumph of steam-power 
‘will be seen in ‘those tremendous naval en- 
gagements which hereafter will settle and 
establish the sovereignty of the seas. Such 
is the loconiotive power of a steam-ship, 
that she can —_ herself in any oon In 
feference to the enemy, can run down from 
the leeward or windward upon the bows or 
stern of a suiling man-of-war, and with 
broadside after broadside, riddle her fore 
and aft, annihilate the crew, and leave in’ 
her scattered wrecks an undeniable evidence 
of the irresistible power of a steam-ship.' 

« T know it wil be said that the paddle- 
wheels of a steam-ship are liable to be shot 
away, and thus disabled, she may become 
herself a prey to the enemy. But is she as 
liable to be disabled as a sailing-ship ? Sup- 
pose a shot were to pass through a paddle-’ 
wheel, it is not destroyed, and may not be 
materially injured; but if it were utterly 
destroyed, the ship is not disabled. She 
can work with one wheel. You must 
therefore destroy both wheels before she is 
disabled. 

“ How is it with‘a sailing-ship ? Dismast 
her, and her power ix gone. She is a lost 
ship. The argument, therefore, regarding 
the danger of being disabled ie vastly in 
favour of the steamer. She has no masts. 
And you must imagine her rash enough to 
expose herself unnecessarily to the enemy, 
and that ‘too in such a manner as to give 
him an opportunity of carrying away both 
paddle-wheels, whilst his’ own masts are 
unscathed and entire, before she is disabled ; 
—not'a very likely thing, when we consider 
that the steam-ship, by virtue of her loco- 
motive power, can always approach the 
enemy or claw off, when a sailing-shi 
cannot do either. The power: of suils is 

tfectly ‘useless, and the sailing-ships go 

nto battle like so many dismasted ships, 
the sport and playthings of the lively 
steamer. 

“If a steamer man-of-war has occasion to 
board her enemy, she manceuvres not, waits 
not-the favour of a wind, but darts upon her 
prey at any‘point she pleases, and her com- 

tants march over the bridge of her own 
deck into the camp of the enemy. 

“The boilers of a steam-ship of war 
ought to be below the loaded water-line, 
and therefore. perfectly secure from the 
effects of shot. The resistance of the 
water would effectually prevent the shot 
from penetrating, whilst the even keel of 
the steamer would give her a point blank 
shot at her enemy. 

“« Think for a moment of a sailing-ship of 
war,no matter how many guns, chasing a 
steamer, no matter how few, the longer she 
chases the further she is off, until, if it were 
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possible to sail on an ‘uninterrupted circle, 
the steamer in the very act of running away 
would overtake her pursuer. Reverse this 

icture, and fancy you see the steamer 
Least down upon the seventy-four under 
full sail. Can the latter quicken her speed ? 
Can she fly in the eye of the'wind? Can 
she escape before it? Has she the slightest 
chance of evading the combat ?. Can there 
be a doubt as to the result? When we con- 
sider stenm-power in time of war carried 
out into all its multiform ramifieations, what 
merchantman ean escape captare? : What 
harbour afford shelter? What village resist 
plunder? What city destruction? What 
country invasion? Steam-power alone can 
cope with steam-power, and therefore the 
relative naval force of nations can be mea- 
sured by ‘no other scale. Hence we see all 
the maritime nations upon earth: reduced to 
the same level, and'the work of destruction, 
upon a large scale, must begin afresh. All 
the existing navies of the earth are not worth 
a pepper-corn. They will neither augment, 
nor diminish the’ power of a nation in any 
future maritime warfare. We may just stand 
upon their ruins, and witness kingdoms, 
empires, and republics, all starting anew in 
the career of naval achievements, and pres- 
sing forward towards those grand results 
which wait > ope oagan 

“ Nothing but a steam-power navy, in the 
present advanced state of steam-navigation, 
can protéct itself, tiuch more a nation, from 
insult, It would seem, therefore, prepos- 
teroys-and absurd, for any nation to exhaust 
its Fesources upon so useless und lumbering 
a thing’ as a saiting-ship of war. The apa- 
thy with which this great subject is rega 
in high plices, if indeed it be regarded at 
all, is quite’ surprising. But the time is 
hastening on when its power will be felt. 

“ England, in all the spreadings of her 
vast empire, her universal commerce, great 
in arms, great in peace; England, first in 
moral excellence, in mechanics, in manu- 
factures, in literature, in the arts, in opu- 
lence, in everything which exalts and adorns 
a nation, and I may be permitted, after a 
residence of more than thirty years in her 
metropolis, to say all this and a thousand 
times more. England, with all this radiance 
encircling her crown, is at this moment 
more exposed than any other nation to thé 
ruthless hand of the invader. It is not 
enough that she has strength to crush inva- 
sion, she wants the to p t it 
That she can never have withont a steam 
navy. Your ob’t serv’t, 

“ Junius Suitn.” - 

London, October 19, 1838. 


Sillman’s American Journat 
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Taz annexed engraving represents the mo- 
del of a Pngzumatic TE LeGRaPH invented 
by Mr. Crosley, and daily exhibited at the 
Polytechnic Institution. It is very inge- 
niously constructed, and possesses a quality 
of the highest importance—that of being 
sure in operation. Now, as fur as expe- 
riment has hitherto been carried, the Hy- 
draulic and Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs 
have appeared liable to considerable inter- 
ruption in the process of working ; frost and 
damp, being the most formidable of their 
enemies. Seeing these objections in their 
fall force, no Company has hitherto ventured 
to adopt either of the last-mentioned media 
of communication. Provided, however, that 
at some future period, the wires of the 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph shull be coated 
with a substance admitting of no external 
influence, we think that it may reasonably 

; to supersede all others,—for in 
rapidity, and precision of indication, it has 
many jal advanteges. We makethis re- 
fark, because we are not willing to discou- 


NN 
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rage any attempts at improvement: at the 
same time it must be conceded that, until . 
that hope (a remote one) be accomplished, | 
the Pneumetic Telegraph is immeasurably 
superior to it, and to all others.—In a com- 
mercial point of view, it is always important 
that a means of transmitting intelligence 
quickly be at hand—to say nothing of the 
affairs of governments which ht to be 
communicable by night as well as by day.— 
So, also, on railroads, the unparalleled 


; speed, and liability to accident by collision 


with express trains, demand that, at all 
hours, telegraphic signals be practicable. 

In Mr. Crosley’s invention, atmospheric 
air is the sole agent employed.—A tube 
extends from one station to another, wherein 
the air is isolated, one end of the tube being 
inconnexion with the gas-holder or collapsing 
vessel, which acts as a reservoir to com- 
pensate for loss in the tube by difference of 


_ temperature or leakage. 


yo the opposite end of the tube is an ind 
#0 that, a certain degree of compression 
being ac wired in the reservoir at the first 


x station, the same compression will extend to 


the next station, where it will be speedily 
proposes that ten weights, 


producing distinct differences of pressure, 
each numbered, and corresponding in said 
numbers with the index alluded to above, be 
employed. The conduit-tubes at Edinburgh, 


\ the Euston-Square Station, and at Liverpool, 


fully bear out the Inventor’s statements: they 
are from one to two miles in length, and give 
notice when trains are in readiness to be 
drawn up an inclined plane—so that they 
may be immediately put in motion. The air 
being subjected to pressure at one end,. an 
alarm-bell is commonly rung at the other, 
No failure has in any instance occurred :— 
and Mr. Crosley has further tried the powers 
of his instrument by causing a tube, two 
miles in length, to return upon itself, the 
ends being together; when, compression 
(equal to a column of water of 7 in.) being 
applied, the notice on the index was given 
within one-fourth of a minute. 

It is to be hoped that government will 
forthwith adopt this very effective T 
(useful as well by night as by day) in liea 
of the clumsy machinery now in use. 

The long-armed instrument at the Admi- 
ralty, with its jack-pudding antics, is worthy 
only of laughter: 

Laws have been propounded by eminent 
men on the expenditure of aétiform fluids 
through eonduit pipes, strictly applicable to 
the present question. Under circum- 
stances, it seems desirable that experiments 
on a practical scale, at extended: distances, 
should be resorted to, us the most satisfactory 
guide, for carrying into effect telegraphic 
communications of this kind. 
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Biography. Noldy’s Secret,’ aid sueny other .popular 
aT favourites, the talented author was pining in 
"JOHN GALT, asap “te iso ! But I must draw a veil 
A over this » heart-breaking picture: it is 

Tux author of the Ayrshire Legatees, Law- 4, gloomy for reflection. 8 pie 
rie Todd, and wu number of other popular Mr. Baily has left id 4 two chil 
works, was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 4 “ jens t his | & widow an@ wwe cnil- 
May 2, 1779; = veh town he received “'€™ ‘0 ‘ament his loss. 
the rudiments’ of his education; but in : ge NAE IR s 
his eleventh year, the family removing to SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. ‘ 
Greenock, he pursued his studies there ON Saturday evening last the third eonver- 
at the public school, under Mr. Colin La- sazione of this Society was held at the Gul- 
mont: while here, he manifested a turn ery in Suffolk-street. Besides the works of 
for mechanics, which, joined to a taste for tt adorning the walls, several of which we 
music, prompted him to attempt the con- noticed when speaking of the Exhibition, 
struction of a small piano-forte or hurdy- Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings, with 
gurdy, and likewise an oliun harp. In some benutiful specimens of Photography, 
those early years, he also composed some Were laid on the tables; but during the 
ieces of music, one or two of which have early part of the-evening the pictures on the 
ome popular. In 1802, he contributed Walls appeared to be the great attraction 
to a newspaper, which was then started at to the numerous and elegant promenaders. 
Greenock ; and from this period, Galt’s was The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the 
purely a literary life. We have not space to effect of the pictures was exceedingly good. 
enumerate all the works that this talented At half-past nine, Eugenio H. Latilla, Esq., 
but unfortunate man published: suffice it the Vice-President, took the chair, when 
to say, they bear evidence of resplendant and after a i 3 being read by Dr. Severn, J. 
ure pathos and character, and a thorough Cooper, Esq., Professor of Chemistry to 
Piles of the world. the Society, delivered a short but lucid 
At one period of his life he was possessed lecture on Photographic Drawing, in which 
of vast territory in Upper Canada; and, in he illustrated—by means of artificial light 
consequence of disappointment he expe- Produced by the combustion of lime—the 
rienced in that quarter, his health became Operation of the solar rays on the sensitive 
affected, being frequently attacked by para. Peper, which, under the influence of this 
lysis; und it is to be feared his latter days Strong light, exhibited the same effects 
were clouded. Mr. Galt was agreeable and (though of course in a fainter degree,) as 
frank in his manners ; and an intelligent and those described in our former numbers. 
agreeable companion. He died at Greenock, The lecturer also explained the manner in 


Thursday, April [1, 1839. XV/?. which some of the specimens of the art on 
i acm a di! 2 62. the lecture-table (consisting of sketches of 


folinge, copies of well-known engravings, 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. and original drawings,) were executed ; 
Dzarn has also deprived us of another inven- which he stated to be by the subject being 
tive genius—in the above delightful lyrical first painted on glass in white-lead, the 
; who died at Cheltenham, on Monday lights and shades being reversed, the sensi- 
the 22nd of April last, in the 42d year of tive paper was then placed under the painted 
his age, after a protracted and suffering ill- glass und exposed to the light, the parts 
ness,—to ndd to the already numerous list of covered with the white-lead being sheltered 
unfortunate literary men. This gentleman by it remained white or slightly shaded in 
was one of those on whom ‘ misfortune smiled PFportion to its density, and the remainder 
deceitful at his birth ;? Born to good expec- 988Umes a rich brown tint. The lecturer 
tations, and married toa lady, as beautiful WS Steatly and deservedly applauded, 


as accomplished, who brought him a good 





fortune, he began life under the most favour- Public Eyhiditions. 
able auspices, but mixing with the highest —_ 
company, his means were soon found insuffi- THE AMERICAN MAMMOTH OX. 


cient, until at length “the pressure of circum- Amona the numerous exhibitions daily ca- 
stances impoverished him beyond a remedy.” tered for the amusement and instruction of 
He became poor, and then of course, no-one the public in the metropolis, none certainly 
knew him; and he soon found himself in- can be more worthy of patronage, or more 
volved in sad pecuniary difficulties, at times susceptible of imparting real knowledge and 
being obliged to sacrifice his brilliant talent gratifying reflection, than the works of 
to supyly sume pressing want ; and whilst the Nature; ,and certainly we have seldom 
gay, the heedless, and the wealthy, were ‘witnessed any specimen with greater plea- 
being amused by the simple tender melodies ure than that of the American Mammoth 
of “ I’d be a Butterfly,” —“ Oh, no, wenever Ow, Brother Jonathan, who has recently 
mention her,’ and laughing at “ Tom paid a friendly, but a short, visit to hie 
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brother John Bull, at the Egyptian Hall, 
to prove that the old Englivh breed of cattle 
are not deteriorated, but improved, by the 
judicious management of the agriculturists 
of the United States. 

This immense animal, weighing 4,000 
pounds, (500 stone.) is of beautiful sym- 
metry, measuring in Jength, from nose to 
rump, 5 feet 11 inches, in girth 10 feet 
9 inches ; and in height over the fore shoul- 
der, 5 feet 11 inches. On the 15th of May 
next it will be six years old; colour, depple 
bay; and was bread by the Hon. Isauc 
Hubbard, in the town of Claremont, State 
of New Hampshire, New England. 

Numerous have been the exhibitions of 
extraordinary oxen in the metropolis: Mr. 
Evelyn makes mention of one that was seven- 
teen -feet from the length of the tail to the 
nose. At Bartholomew Fair, 1703, there was 
a great Lincolnshire ox exhibited ; it was 12 
feet from the rump to the face, standing 19 
hands high. Numerous others might be 
mentioned : but enough has been quoted to 
show the comparative magnitude of Brother 
Jonathan. 

The ox nearest in size to the above, was 
the Bradwell.ox; 5 years old, and weighed 
4,320 pounds ; but then it wis so fat that it 
was difficult for the creature to move; but 
brother Jonathan is not so; he is not fed 
for effect, he is a magnificent specimen of 
atrength and majesty, nothing. but bone, 
muscle, and flesh. He is of a cross-breed, 
we think, with our Sussex. It is a sight 
that will amply gratify the visiter. 


Pew Books. 


The Hand. Book of Paris.—W. Strange. 
A CHARMING, entertaining, and extremely 
useful work, and just such a one us every 
person ought to have with them as a com- 
panion while travelling through France ; for 
it gives u lively and interesting description 
of every object worthy of notice on ell the 
rouds leading to Paris from the sea coast; 
and also accurate topographical elucidatory 
remarks on the various towns; with a his- 
tory of their inhabitants ; their trades, plea- 
sures, manners and customs; and aleo co- 
pious notices of important historical events. 
Among the many other useful appendages, 
is that most essential one, pointing out the 

travelling, so as 
to prevent imposition and extortion. It is 
written by a gentleman who usually resides 
‘in Paris, and who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the route described, by his occasionally 
sojourning at all the pluces therein men- 
tioned: he seems to have taken Truth for 
his guide, and made Utility his main object 
in writing this really desirable brochure, 
which we heartily recommend-to the notice 
of our readers. 





Che Public Journals. 


HEADS OF THE PEOPLE * 
[THE seventh Number of the above deservedly 
popular work, contains the completion af the 
hapter on Tavern Heads, with the Chimney 
Sweep, and the Undertaker. It has four .in- 
teresting engravings, particularly the one of 
“The Go !” which ‘is a perfect study. 
From Mr. Jerrold’s paper on the Undertaker, 
we make the following extracts :—] 

“ No man (that is, no tradesman) has a 
more exquisite notion of the outward pro- 

vrieties of life —of all its external decencies, 
uxuries, and holiday show-making,—than 
your Undertaker. With him, death is not 
death, but, on the contrary, a something to 
be hand ly appointed and provided for; 
to be approached with the deference paid by 
the trader to the buyer, and treated with an 
attention, a courtesy, commensurate with 
the probability of profit. To the Undertaker, 
death is not a ghastly, noisome thing; a 
hideous object to be thrust into the earth; 
the companion of corruption ; the fellow of 
the worm : -not it! Death comes to the 
Undertaker, especially if he bury in high life, 
a melancholy coxcomb, curious in the web 
of his winding-sheet, in the softness of his 
last pillow, in the crimson or purple velvet 
that shall cover his oaken couch, and in 
more than all, particular in the silver-gilt 
nails, the plates, and handles, that shall de- 
corate-it. A sense of profit in the Under- 
taker wholly neutralises the terrible proper- 
ties of death; for, to him, what is another 
corpse but another customer ? 

The Rich Man’s Funeral. 

‘ Of course, sir,’’ says Mundrake, taking 
orders for a funeral,—* Of course, sir, you'll 
have feathers ?”’ 

“¢ Indeed, I—I see no use in feathers,” 
replies the bereaved party, whose means are 
scarcely sufficient for the daily necessities of 
the living ; “ no use at all.” 

“ No feathers, sir !? says Mandrake, with 
a look of pitying wonder. ‘“ Why, excuse 
me, sir, but—really—-you would bury a ser- 
vant without feathers.” 

“ Well, if you think them necessary,’ —— 

“Necessary! No respectable person can 
be buried without feathers,” says Mandruke ; 
and (wise dealer!) he touches the chord of 
worldly pride, and feathers make part of 
the solemnity. “Then, sir, for mutes; you 
have mutes, doubtless ?”’ 

® I never could understand what service 
they were,” is the answer. 

*¢ Qh, dear sir !”” cries Mandrake; “ not 
understand ! Consider the look of the thing ! 
You would bury a pauper, sir, without 
mutes.”’ 

“ I merely want a plain, respectable fu- 
neral, Mr. Mandrake. 

‘ © Tyas 
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“© Very true, sir’; therefure, you must 
have mutes. What is the expense, sir? 
Nothing, in comparison with the look of 
the thing.” : 

“ J always thought it worse than useless 
to lavish money upon the dead; 80, every- 
thing very plain, Mr. Mandrake.” 

‘I shall take care, sir; depend upon me, 
sir: everything shall be of the most com- 
fortuble kind, sir. And now, sir, for the 
choice of ground ;’’ and hereapon, Mr. Man- 
drake lays upon the table « plan of the 
churchyard, probubly divided into three 
separate parts for the accommodation of the 
different ranks of the dead.* “ Now, sir, for 
the ground.”’ 

“Is there any choice ?”” 

Decidedly, sit. This is what we call the 
first ground; a charming, dry, gravelly soil: 
you may go any depth in it, sir,—any depth, 
sir ;. dry, sir, dry as your bed. This is the 
second ground : a little damper than the first, 


certainly; but still, some respectable persons 
do bury there.’ On this, Mr. Mandrake tulds 
up the plan. 

. © Well, but the third ground. . That is, I 
suppose, the cheapest ?”’ 


“Clay, sir; clay! Very damp, indeed ; 
—you wouldn’t like it ;—in winter extremely 
wet.” 


. “Still, if the price be much lower than 
either of the others,”’—— 
_ “Very true, sir; it is, and properly so! or 
how would the very poor people be able to 
bury at all? You may, of course, sir, do as 
ou please ; but nearly all respectable families 
ry in the first ground. If it were my own 
case, I should say the first ground—such 
gravel, sir!” 

“ Well, I suppose it must be so.’’ 

“¥ou wouldn’t like any other; depend 
upon it, sir, you wouldn’t. -The first ground, 
then, sir; and Mr. Mandrake departs, self- 
satisfied that, for the look of the thing,—for 
merely the sake of his customer’s respect- 
ability, —he has induced him to order feathers, 
mutes, and the.first ground. 

And in all this dealing what part of it has 
Death? Alack! the feathers are not borne 
before:his cold, white face ; the mutes march 
not with solemn step todo him reverence ; the 
fine, dry, gravelly bed is not for the ease of 
dvath’s pithless bones; they would rest as 
well in the third ground as the first. No; 
the trappings of the defunct are but the out- 
ward dressings of the pride of the living: the 
Undertaker, in all his melancholy p, his 
dingy bravery, waits upon the we pte’ not 
the dead. It is the living who crave for 
plumes, for nails, double yilt,—for all the 
outward show of wealth and finery. , Pride 
tukes death, and, fur its especial pyrpose, 
tricks it out in the frippery of life.“ Man,” 
= Sir Thomas Browne, “ is a nobigantmal, 
sy lendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave ; 


sulemnising nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre ; nor omitting ceremonies of bravery iu 
the infamy of his nature.” Hence, the 
Undertaker. 

But we are speaking of the funerals of the 
rich, or, at least, of those to whom death is 
not made more ghastly, more bitter, more 
agonising, by poverty. 

The Poor Man’s Funeral. 


It is the sabbath in London. Strevms of 
people pour along the streets; everybody 
wears a brightened face; the whule metro- 
pulis makes cheerful holiday. All things 
move, and look, and sound of life, and 
life’s activities. Carelees talk and youthful 
laughter are heard as we pass: man seems 
immortal in his very ease. Creeping 
through the throng, comes the poor man’s 
funeral train: look at the Undertaker mar- 
shalling the way. Is he the same func- 
tionary who handed cake and wine—who 
deferentially assisted at the fitting of the 
mourning gloves—who tied on the cloak ; or, 
who noiselessly entered the room, and, ere 
the screws were turned, with a face set fur 
the occasion, and a voice pitched to the sad- 
ness of his purpose, begged to know if © it 
was the wish,—befure—before—’’ and then 
shrunk aside, as some one or two rushed in 
agony of heart to take a farewell look? Is 
it the same Undertaker—is it even a bird of 
the same sable feather? Scarcely; for see 
how he lounges along the path: his head is 
cast aside, and there is in every feature the 
spirit of calculation.— What is he thinking of, 
—the train he leads ?—the part he plays in 
the festival of death? No: he is thinking 
of his deals at home—of the three other bury- 
ings his men are attending for him—of his 
chances of payment—of the people who have 
passed theit word in security for part of the 
money for the ot funeral— of the lateness 
of the hour—of his tea, that will be waiting 
for him ere the burying be done. How sad, 
how miserable the train that follows! The 
widow and her children: what efforts have 
been made—what future privations entailed, 
by the purchase of the mourning that covers 
them! Here is death in all his naked horror; 
with nought to mask his unsightliness— 
nothing to lessen the blow ; here, indeed, he 
tends the heart-strings, and there is no medi- 
cine in fortune, no anodyne to heal the wounds. 
Follow the mourners from the church-yard 
home. Home !—A place of desolation; a 
cold hearth, and an empty ctipboard. It is 
in the poor man’s house that the dart. of 
death is sharpest—that terror is added to the 
king of terrors. It is there that he sets 
his saddest scutcheon in the haggerd | 
of the widow—in the pallid faces of the 
fatherless. 
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{Bentiey’s MIscELLany for this month is, 
as usual, full of interesting matter. We 
extract the two following delineations, from 
Mr. Mackay’s Rambles among the Rivers :|— 
Vaurhall in the time of Addison. 
Famous is Vauxhall in all the country round 
for snug alcoves, its comic singers, its innn- 
merable lamps, its big balloons, its midnight 
fire- works, its thin slices, its dear potations, 
its greedy waiters, and its ladies fair and kind. 
In Addixon’s time, Spring Gardens, as they 
were then called, were noted for their night- 
ingules und their sirens; and Sir Roger de 
Coverley is represented as having wished 
there were more of the former and fewer of 
the latter, in which case he would have 
been a better customer. But in our day 
there are no nightingales, and the sirens 
have it all to themselves. But let that pass. 
If the age will not mend its manners, it is no 
fault of ours; and we must take Vauxhall, 
like other things, as we find it. Sterner 
moralists than we are, or wish to be, have 
thought it a pleasant place, and the old 
guide-books invariably designate it “an 
earthly paradise.” Addison called it a Ma- 
hometuan paradise, — choosing the epithet, 
no doubt, from the numerous Avuris before 
mentioned, and the admixture of sensuul and 
intellectual enjoyments which it afforded. 
Recollections of Chelsea. 

Chelsea itself abounds in reminiscences, 
having been the residence of Sir Thoinas 
More, of Holbein, of Pym, of St Evremond, 
of Walpole, of Sir Hans Sloane, and also of 
Nell Gwynne, and the Duchess of Muzarin, 
the mistresses ef Charles, with a hundred 
other personages, celebrated for their virtue, 
their genius, their patriotism, their benevo- 
lence, or their beauty. There is an air of 
antiquity and sobriety about that portion of 
it which is seen from the river that is highly 
pleasing. The solemn, unassuming church, 
the sedate houses, and the venerable trees 
on Cheyné Walk, throw a charm around it 
quite delightful to the eye, which has dwelt 
too long upon the flaunting elegence of 
modern buildings, and the prim precision of 
new streets, that never by any chance afford 
room for a tree to grow upon them, aud 
rarely within sight of them. The visitor’s 
eye cannot fail to remark about the middle 
of the walk a tavern, inscribed with lurge 
letters along its front, “ Don Saltero’s— 
1695.”” This is the place celebrated in 
No. 34 of the Tatler, which was opened in 
the year above mentioned by one Salter, a 
barber, made a don by the facetious Admiral 
Munden, who, having cruised for a long 
period on the coasts of Spain, had contracted 
a habit of donning all his acquaintance, and 

utting a final o to their names. This bar- 
ber a taste for naturel history, and 
slorned his coffee-room with stuffed birds, 
reptilés, and dried bevtles; and the singu- 
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larity of his taste, for a person in his con- 
dition of life, drew- him many customers. 
The Tatler describes the room as being 
covered with “ ten thousand gimeracks on 
the walls and ceiling,” and Don Saltero him- 
self as a suge-looking man, of a thin and 
meagre aspect. Its appearance is some- 
what different now. The gimctacks, the old 
curiosities of the don, have dwindled away 
to two which still ornament the walls,—an 
old map of London and its environs ;: a paint- 
ing of a ferocious Welshman with a Bardol- 
phian nose riding on « goat, and armed with 
a leek and a red-herring,- instead of sword 
and gun; and a lubel here and there ubout 
ginger-beer and soda-water. Instead of the 
meugre-looking sage, a binff waiter enters 
at your summons, upon whose character you 
cannot speculate, so dull is he, and so ike 
the thousands you may daily meet. The old 
host offered, on the contrary, a very fertile 
subject forthe theorist. ‘ Why,’’ said the 
Tatler, “ should a barber, and Dou Saltero 
among the rest, be for ever a politician, a 
musician, and a physician?’ Ah, why, 
indeed ?—who can tell? To this day the 
barber is still the same. Go into a barber’s 
anywhere, no matter in what district, and it 
is ten to one you will hear the sounds either 
of a fiddle or a guitar, or see the instru. 
ments. hanging up somewhere. You will 
also find him a politician; or if not a poli- 
tician, a great friend and small critic of the 
drama. Had we space, and it were part-of 
our subject, we could discourse upon this 
matter lengthily if not learnedly, and also 
upon another question equally luminous, 
which has puzzled philosophers for many 
ages, “ Why do all poor old women wear 
red cloaks ?’’ But we refrain, and continue 
our reminiscences of Chelsea. 

In a house fronting the river, resided: Sit 
Thomas More, about the year 1520. Eras- 
mus, who was his frequent guest, describes 
it as having been.“ neither mean nor subject 
to envy, yet magnificent There he 
conversed with his wife, his son, his daughter- 
in-law, hia three daughters and their hus- 
bands, with eleven grandchildren. There 
was not any man living,” continues Eras. 
mus, ‘‘ who was so affectionate to his chil 
dren as he; and he loveth his old wife as well 
as if she were a young muid.” Here Hole 
bein shared this great man’s hospitality for 
three years; and here also the royal brate 
his master, when he was in the mood to de 
him honour, came in regal state, and eome- 
times privately, to dine with him. Here 
also the noble-minded daughter of the phi- 
losopher buried the grey head of her unfor- 
tunate father, after having, at great risk, 
stolen it from the pike on which.it was fixed 
at London Bridge, by the order of the blood- 
thirsty Henry VIII. If there are occasions 
in- which the insensible sod can. become 
hallowed and consecrated, an incident like 
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this ought in. all true hearts to renderit 
holy for evermore,'— thither should  pil- 
grims resort, and there should monuments 
be erected. Never did soil receive « more 
affecting omy one than when the head of that 
sage and Christian, with its long white 
beard, was laid by filial hands in the garden 
at Chelsea.* Pity .it .is. that. there: is no 
memorial;.on: the’ spot to guide the steps 
of the thousands. who would think it a 
Inbour of love to visit it. The body was 
buried at Chelsea; in the south side of the 
chancel. 





THE WONDERS OF PALMER'S VILLAGE, 
WESTMINSTER. 
BY THE IRISH OYSTFR-EATEKt. 
“ Wonverrut are the works of nature,’’ as 
Mick Montague observed. to me, on emerging 
from the puppet-show. 

So they are, to be sure—and so is the far- 
famed city of Westminster. 

The far-famed. city of Westminster, as 
every fool knows, has a famous abbey. Now 
this famous abbey, in days of yore, was a 
sanctuary for thieves, robbers, murderers, and 
other pious reprobates, who took to their heels 
as soon as pursued by the myrmidons of the 
law; and, once they Jaid violent hands upon 
the hem of some.old monk's garment, or got 
into the sanctuary, as this-sink of perdition 
was called, they were forthwith as saleas the 
church, and snapped fingers at the constable 
-—provided always they had money wherewith 
to fee the monks, in cefault of which they 
were incontinently pushed out of the sanc- 
turay, and delivered over to the officers of 
justice. This refuge of atrocious criminals 
tended, no doubt, greatly to the honour and 

lory of God, and materially enhanced, in those 
ays, the respectability of Westminster. 
ere was another class of semi-clerical 
seamps, who flourivhed in these days, and in 
this neighbourhood, called: Palmerins, or Pal- 
mers, most reverend rascals, who, with a 
serip on their shoulders, a seallop in their 
hats, and peas (boiled) in their shves, went 
blackguarding round the country, under pre- 
tence of selling Saracen’s heads, cut off in 
the Holy Land, and other relics—beyging, 


® Margaret Roper did not steal the head of her 
father, Sir Thomas More; nor dovs it rest in Chel- 
sex Church; for, iu August, 1824, while’ making 
some repairs in St. Dunstau’s Church, Canterbury, 
@ box was found, containing the head of that venera- 
ble and virtuous man; it was much decayed, with 
the exception‘of the teeth, and was immedintely res- 
tored:to its resting-place. His daughter Maryarct, 
wife of John: Roper, Esq., of a distinguished family 
loug resident in the parish of St. Dunstan, having 
privately obtaived the head of her beloved parent, 
earefully preserved it in'a box; and when she died, 
it was plowed on her coffin, in the ‘south chancel of 
> ae which is called the Raper chancel.— 

a. M. 
. ¢ From an admirable article in the last number of 
Blackwood's Magazine, 
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moreover; what they: could: bég, borrowing 
what they could borrow, and stealing’ what 
they cuuld steal’; and: this they did, as all 
we of their parsuasion do, fur the love of 


The sanctuary has been aboliszhed—the 
monks have been sent.to the tread-mill—the 
most dreadful punishment that could possi- 
bly be inflicted upon their reverences—and 
the palmerins have gone toa tropical climate, 
which I only indicate as the antipodes of the 
Holy Land; nor would any body be a whit 
the wiser concerning the pulmers, or palme- 
tins, were not the hamlet, or collection of 
houses appropriated peculiarly to them, called 
and known.as Palmerin’s or Palmer’s Village 
to this very day. 

Of all the human burrows in and about 
London, there ia not one comparable, in. its 
way, to Palmer’s Village, into which I fol- 
lowed my fair little guide, under an archway 
not much more than four feet high, close to 
the mouth of which stood a steam-engine of 
peculiar, and to me incomprehensible, con- 
struction—the engineer uttering at intervals 
ashort and rapid guttural sound, which I 
then conceived to be a warning to passengers 
to avoid the engine, but which more matured 
experience has informed me is simply un an- 
nouncement to the nobility, gentry, his friends, 
and the public, that his steaming apparatus 
contains “ baked taters, a halfpeuny a piece 
—all hot—all hot !” 

For the information of the curious in such 
matters, who may be induced by my deserip- 
tion to essay the wonders of Palmer’s Village, 
I take the liberty to observe, that, at the 
further end of the tunnel, or archway, afore- 
said, is a step, over which new comers are 
apt to break either theirshins or noses, which 
accident is facetiously called by the villagers 
paying your footing. When your footing is 
thus paid, by your footing feing lost, you 
emerge into an alley or avenue, fifteen inches 
wide, ur thereabouts, affording room for one 
person, and no mote, to pass along, and fenced 
on either side with old barrel staves, broken 
iron hoops, and rotten paling of every variety 
of scantling. Within the fence, on either 
side this path —which, I should have observed, 

is neither paved, nor flagged, nor bitumi- 
nized, but simply one aboriginal puddle from 
end to end—are arranged the gardens of the 
respective tenements, two or three palings 
being omitted’ from the line of palisade fo 
the convenience. of pigs and tenantry, Ne 
gardens, I am sure, from the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, to those of White Conduit House, 
can exhibit in the same space (two. yards 
square each) the variety of ingenious devices 
that or nt the of Palmer’s. Vil- 





lage. A bit of anything green is the-only . 


s 
deficiency observable, but this is Fupplied by 
a curious artistical arrangement of puddle. 
holes, dung-heaps, cabbage stalks, brick. buts, 


as he fin 
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and broken boftles. The tenements attache 
ate like nothing on the face of this world: but 
themselves—a sort of half-breed between 
hovel and wigwam, with the least, trace of 
eottage running in the blood. There are two 
stories, with two windows to each, in the 
face of these extraordinary village edifices— 
the window containing, on an average, three 
old hats, one flannel petticoat, and two 
patched panes of glass—each ; there was also 
to each house a doorway, and some had an 
apology for a door. 

You are not to suppose that there exists 
only one avenue through Palmer’s Village, 
or ouly one st ing street of the tenements 
above mentioned. There are as many ave- 
nues, lanes, holes and bores, as there used to 
be in the catacombs—hcouses huddled upon 
houses, without regard to discipline or good 
order ; in short, were I a magistrate, I'should 
~ rere to read pe ty ts gn 
Vi ing strictly within the spirit 
Mion of that enactment—a neighbourhood 
tumultously assembled ! 

The houses, individually, look’ as’ if they 
deserved to be fiued five shillings every man 
jack of them, for being drunk: They had 
evidently: been up all night, and wore an 
intoxicated and disorderly look, whieh no weil- 
regulated and respectable tenement would 
disgrace himself by being seen in. Stooping 
under.the rotten paling, I was at length re- 
ceived into one of the most taterdemalionized 
mansions, and, having picked my way up a 
worn-out stair to the two-pair‘hack—a mise- 
table place, wherein a counterpane of patch- 
work, spread over a. little straw upon the 
ground, a broken chair, a stool, fhree bars of 
nail rod stuck in the chimney by way of 
grate, with a bit of the same material to serve 
for poker, a frying-pan, a salt herring and a 
half, perforated through the optics; upon a 
nail, a tea-kettle, and a smoothing-iron, made 
up the ostensible furniture of the apart- 
ment. 


MODES OF EMPLOYING SERVANTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
(For the Mirror.) 

The Ichogluns, in Turkey. 

Tue Ichoglans are youths designed for the 
great. offices'of the Turkish empise. They 
must be of Christian parents; either taken in 
war, or presented from remote parts by Bassas, 
The Sultan, to make his subjects wholly de- 
voted to him, established the Ichoglans, who 
are raised to the great places of the empire; 
as he finds them deserving. The best shaped, 
and handsomest, or those who evince any 

of talent, are instructed in all sorts of 
exercises and learning in the schools of Pera, 
Atrianople and ‘Constantinople. Thy are 
brought up in the Mahometan faith, and 
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educated with great care under the severest 
discipline. White eunuchs beiug their 
Censores. Morum, who treat them with ex- 


Theirchief food is riee ; their beds ure r: 
in long rooms, where lamps are kept busni 
every night. When the Capiaga makes his 


of doing their 
ptince, good ‘service, such as betray dis- 
gust at so austere a life; and then they lose 
all hope of ever entering the Seraglio ugain, 
or aah pretend to no other office than that 
i, with but a. rate of pay: 
however, the prt it gory cngueitotio 
themselves. for the most eminent charges ‘oe 
the court and of the empire, make those who 
remain take courage und suffer patiently for 
some years, the harsh. and unmerciful treat- 
ment of the eunuchs. The Oda iis divided 
into four chambers:—in the first they are 
taught to read and write, and are initiated in 
the grounds of the Mahometan law; in the 
second, they are instructed (being now more 
robust) in manly exercises, throwing the 
lance, &c; in the third, they begin % be 
employed in the Grand Signior’s, either the 
wardrobe or baths, &c., and are perfected in 
their riding and exercises; in the fourth, 
is the highest class of Ichoglans, which is 
limited to forty; these always attend near 
the Grand Signior’s person. None, however, 
unless by special favour, are advanced from 
the Seraglio till they have attained the age 
of furty years, when they are considered ma- 
ture for government offices. The latter class 
are generally clothed in gold and silver cloth, 
the others is meaner attire. C, P. 


NEW CLASS OF THUGS. 


Tus depositions made in certain recent cases 
of Thuggee, taken by Capt. Graham, disclose 
the existence of a hitherto distinct class of 
these atrocious criminals. ‘The Thugs, to 
whom these depositions relate, differ both in 
their habits and the technical terms they use 
from the ordinary Thug, in whose community. 
they may be held 'to‘occupy the position the 
Pariahs do among the people at large. The 

ate known by the term Megpunnah, and 
prowl in small gangs over the country, mur- 
dering the poorest travellers for their children, 
whom they sell to courtezans, procuresses, 
and such persons, as well-as dispose of inthe 
larger cities, where slavery:either exists,.as in 
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those under native governments, or where it 
is difficult to suppress the practice, as in ours. 
While they are thus as murderous and crimi- 
nal as the common Thug, they are more 
successful in eluding the ‘law, from their 
habit of throwing the bodies of their victims 
into rivers, which renders it a work of the 
difficulty and ni to procure evi- 
dence upon which to convict them. The 
strong corroboration afforded of the evidence 
of the ordinary Thug approver, by the actual 
bodies of the parties murdered, is entirely 
wanting in all cases of the Megpuonah Thug; 
and this serious want is not made up by any 
testimuny the children obtained by these peo- 
ple can supply, they being too young to be 
received as evidence, even though capable of 
narrating every circumstance of their own 
cases. » however, diligently comparing 
and sifting evidence, the officers of the 
Thuggee department have been enabled to 
carry conviction home to many of these un- 
natural criminals. Lieut. Mills, to whom, 
‘we believe, is entirely due the high credit of 
having discovered this dangerous subdi- 
vision, or rather form, of Thuggee, has al- 
ready procured ‘the conviction of forty before 
the sessions judge df Meerut, and is about to 
bring one hundred more to trial—Agra 
Ukhbar, Dec. 13, 1838. 
The Gatherer. 
Tuene are few anecdotes told in favour of 
Foote’s magnanimity ; yet one deserves to 
be told. e epilogue to his farce of The 
Minor, contained a burlesque of the style 
and the manner of -the well-known White- 
field, under the title of Dr. Squintem. 
During the run of the farce, it happened 
that Whitefield died. The epilogue was 
withdrawn. On its being loudly called for 
the audience, Foote came forward, and 
said, that he was incapable of holding up the 
dead to ridicule-— Blackwood. 

Cranmer's Bible-—A copy of Cranmer’s 
Bible, edition 1539, in folio, wanting the title 
page and two other leaves, was sold on Friday 
the 3rd inst., at Mr, Li. Sotheby’s rooms, fur 
£50. The volume concludes with the fol- 
lowing colophon :—‘ The ende of the New 
Testament, and of the whole Bybie, ffynished 
in Apryll, Anno mccccoxxxix. 

When I see leaves drop from the trees in 
the beginning of autumn, says Warwick, 
just such, think ,I, is the friendship of the 
world. While the sap of maintenance lasts, 
my friends swarm in abundance ; but in the 
winter of my need they leave me naked. 
He is a happy man who hath a true friend 
at his need ; but he is more truly happy that 
hath no need of his:friend.,  . . .— 1 

Garrick’s baptism is thus recosded in the 
parochial Register of All Saints’ Church, 
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Gloucester —“‘ Chris: David, Son of Mr. 
Peter and Arabella Garrick—baptized ffe- 
bruare the 28, 1716. 

The celebrated Nancy Dawson, the soul 
and delight of:the audience when she per- 
formed, died at Haverstock Hill, near Hamp- 
stead, on Monday, June 8, 1767. 

Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever 
gtows the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s 
work so carefully to cull the rose as to avoid 
the thorn, and let’ its rich perfume exhale to 
heaven, in grateful adoration of Him who 
gave the rose to blow. 

The veritable physician, Francis Moore, 
says, in his almanack for this year, in the 
month of May, p. J1,—“ I am to find 
that there are fikely to be broils and dissen- 
sions at home. The times are not likely, I 
fear, to be so tranquil as might be wished.” 

, Benevolence.—There cannot be a more 
rious. object. in creation, than a human 
ing, replete with benevolence, meditatin 

in what manner he might render himeel! 

most table to his Creator, by doing 
most good to his creatures.— Fielding. 

The first person who brought the making 
of porter to perfection, was Mr. James Har- 
wood, an eminent brewer in Shoreditch ; he 
died in October, 1762. 

The workmen are row erecting a wall to 
enclose an additional portion of ground so as 
to enlarge the gardens of Northumberland 
House ;*' this great improvement has been 
accomplished by removing a row of low old 
houses on a line from Northumberland.street 
to Scotland-yard ; by which means the gar- 
den front of this noble mansion will be 
thrown open to public view. It was near 
be spot eg on A of Sellis was 
thrown into a hole, for the , 
March, 1813. ms Sper 

On yesterday week, the theatre of Chel- 
tenham was totally destroyed by fire. It was 
built in 1805, by Mr. J. Watson, a coadjutor 
of the John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, both 
of whom, in the early -part of their career, 
had appeared at Cheltenham: it was while 
acting here that the transcendent talents of 


Mrs. Siddons was duly tira ted by a gen- 
nd: Tdeced 





tleman who hastened to on, and induced 
Garrick to engage her. ae 

e Seti ey ated tne sides of a 
tothe peeks aps ioe ; but after,the estate 
became the property of Earl A > W 
percent _—— oe 
was completed a ‘ towards 
under the direction of Inigo Jones. : 


Vou. x: 





